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CORRESPONDENCE. 





BIBLE RECORDS. 


Mr. Editor—Is the Hebrew Bible an original recerd! If not, whaf 
proof can be given that it represents faithfully the original record ? ? 

If it be an original record, must it not be the oldest record stiil exist- 
ing of past times! If so, what internal proots does it offer of its ants 
quity ; and what is the external evidence to prove the records of the Bible 
of greater antiqutity than the records of Herodotus ? 

Is the Bible a true history written by inspired historians? If so, in 
what does it differ from a true bistory written by authors not inspired ; 
‘Thueydides, for mstance ! 

Does the Bible reilate miraculous stories? If so, in what does it dif 
fer from any incredible history, where miracles are related; Plutarel, 
for example ? 

Does the Bible impart any information not attainable by nan without the 
aid of revelation? If not, what proof does it give of its divine origin ? 

Are there any phenomena connected with a history written by imspi- 
ration, which cannot be explained upon principles applicuble to histories 
written without inspiration? [f not, what specific meaning can be at- 
tached to the words divine inspiration, as applied to any record of past 
events ? 

If the language of a propliecy be not applicable to that event alone 
which it is said to predict, can such eveat be truly said to be foretold by 
such prophecy ? 

if prophecy be interpreted not strictly to suit a particular event, may i! 
vot be interpreted with equal latitude to suit a similar event ? 

Is there a single prophecy in the Old Testament, that can be applied 
without some latitude to Christ alone?) Tf not, what connection can be 
proved satisfactorily to exist between the Old and New ‘Testament, as 
far as regards their supported characters of type and antitype 7 

Does the Bible detail a history of real events? If so, can any time 
or place be fixed upon, when and where those events could have hap- 
pened ? 

If the history of the Jews contains fables similar to those which ex- 
ist in the records of other nations, does ngt this similarity prove either a 
common origin, or that the fables of other nations have been derived frou 
Jewish traditions, taking for granted their greater antiquity ? 

If other vations did borrow from the Jews, must not a conneetion be 
proved to have existed, either directly or indirectly, between these nations 
and the Jews? 
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Can any reason be assigned why such a connection must have existed ¢ 
Or can the means be pointed out, by which such a connection could 
have ‘existed’ between the Jews and other nations separated from 
each other by the natural barriers of savage, and the artificial impedi- 
ments of civilized, lite? If nosueh connection can be proved to have 
existed, must not the stories in the records of the Jews and of other na- 
tions have a common origin 2 

Is not the common origin of the history of every nation a collec- 
tion of fables 2 

Are not the phenomena, connected with the history of man in his 
earliest state, the same in all countries ? 

Must not the fables, founded on those phenomena, be the same in all 
countries ¢ 

Do the Jewish fables differ in this respect from the fables of other na- 
tions?) If not, what claim to greater veracity can the scriptures of the 
Jews assert over the scriptures of other nations ? 

If, on the other-hand, the Jewish fables do differ, must not such dif- 
ference of itself betray the greater ignorance of the inspired historian, to 
whom facts, of a universal nature and quite familiar to historians’ not 
inspired, were unknown ? 

Has any hypothesis yet been started to reconcile s satisfactorily all the 
conflicting facts, and to solve ail the intricate doubts connected with the 
history of the Bible? If not, can believers be convinced of the truth of 
the Bible? 

If all the phenomena connected with the history of the Bible cau 
be satisfactorily explained by one hypothesis alone, must not that solu- 
tion be founded on truth ? 

If the first three chapters of Genesis be shown to be a translation 
from a fabulous history written in Greek, what becomes of the authenti- 
city of the Mosaic records ? 

If the prophecies of the Bible be shown to be partly translated from 
a Greek original and partly modelled after them, at a period subse- 
quent to the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, what becomes of that sup- 
port of Christianity ? 

Is not the book of Deuteronomy, said to be written by Moses, an epi- 
tome of a more full history still extaat, said'to be written by the same 
Moses?) If so, do the whole records of ancient literature furnish a sin- 
gleinstance'of an author thus abridging his own more full history ¢ 

Are not all epitomes made a considerable time after the’ appearance 
of the original work? If so, ean any reason be assigned from the 
then ‘state of society for a deviation from a uniform practice in the 
case: of Moses ? 

As the book detailing the death ef Moses must have been written after 
the event; and as the same book contains an epitome of the more full 
Mosaic history, is it not fair to infer that the historian of the death of Mo- 
ses was the epitomizer of the history of Moses‘? 

If the Mosiae records be thus stripped, at) their commencement 
and end, of their claim to divine origin, can the remainder of: the bis- 
torical portions of the Old Testament urge a greater claim to a similar 
title t+ 
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Ts not the fact of finding two accounts of the same events detailed 
in the Mosiae or Pseudo Mosiac records, keep in countenance by a 
similar fact in the cast of a twofold history of the reigns of David aud 
Solomon ? 

Does not this coincidence confirm the tradition obscurely handed down 
to the present period, that the Old Testament contains portions of twe 
histories either written or compiled by two different persons and at two 
distinct periods ? 

Are not simlar facts observable in the histories of every nation? 

Are not similar facts observable in the history of Jesus? 

Do not similar effects proceed from similar causes ? 

If, then, one history boasts to be God imspired, because it details or- 
dinary and extraordinary events, may not every history of a similar 
character assert the same claim to a similar title ? 

Does the Bible pretend to give a knowledge of the acts and deeds of 
the Creator, with reference to a particular people? If so, can any rea- 
son be assigned for such peculiar preference ? 

Is there any thing in the physical or moral qualities of the Jewish peo- 
ple, as. depicted in their history, favorable to the tradition that they 
were the only fit instruments for the preservation of a particular re 
ligious. tenet, relating to the existence of ‘The One ! 

If the physical or moral qualities of that people were not favorable, 
was the geographical position of Judea favorable for the preservation of 
the doctrine of monotheism ? 

If the doctrine of monotheism be proved to involve in itself idexs 
incompatible with the idea of a creator, can that doctrine be true? 

if that doctrine be proved to be not true, can God be supposed ‘to 
have chosen a people for the express purpose of preserving the knowledge 
of a lie? 

If, on the other hand, the doctrine cannot be proved to be false, would 
God have sent his only soa and his son’s disciples to teach the Jews 
first and then the Gentiles that the Creator was false to the cause of truth, 
by first instituting the worship of The One, then of ‘The 'T'wo, lastly of 
The Three ? 

Dees not unprejudiced. reason confess the inabilty of mau to know 
any thing of the Creator but by lis acts? 

Do not the acts. of the Creator follow universal laws? If so, can the 
Creator be supposed to have given particular revelations to favored: na~- 
tions and individuals ¢ 

Granting that man is able to acquire positive ideas of the attributes 
and purposes of the Creator, revealed by words and deeds, are not all 
the arguments, in favor of the existence of one, two, and three creative 
beings, far more intelligible in the original Bibles of the pagan philoso- 
phers, than in those of the penmen of an hybrid Testament, half Jew, 
half Christian? If so; can a reason be assigned for the necessity of re- 
velations, as asserted by Bible believers ? 

Lastly. ne reason can be assigned forthe necessity of revelations, 
can any reason be assigned for the performance of an act not necessary 


on the part of the Creator ? 
ARISTIDES. 
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REASON VERSUS REVELATION. 


Mr. Editor—On or about the year 1710,a Swedish missionary had a meet- 
ing with some Indians at Caunastage, in Pennsylvania, at which, an inter- 
preter being present, he delivered a discourse on original wi the necessity 


of a mediator, &c.; and, by various arguments, eadeayored to persuade 
them to embrace the Christian religion. In answer to which: Gne o? the 


Indian chiefs delivered the following speech ; which, as wellas lis own, the 
missionary published in Latin on his return to Sweden; and dedicate, 
them to the university of Upsol; desiring them, at the same tine, that they 
would furnish him with arguinents, to confute such strong reasoniug of 
the Indians. 

The Tndian’s speech translated from the Latin is as follows : 

Since the object of his (the missionary’s) errand is to persuade us to 
embrace a new doctrine, it may not be amiss, before we offer the reasons 
why we cannot comply with his request, to acquaint him with the grounds 
and principles of -that religion which he would bave us to abandon. Our 
forefathers were under a strong persuasion, as we are, that those who 
act well in this life shall be rewarded in the next, according to the de- 
sree of their virtue ; and, on the other hand, that those who do wickedly 
here will undergo such punishments hereatier as are proportionate to 
their crimes. ‘This hath been constantly acknowledged for a truth, 
through every successive generation of our ancestors; nor could it have 
taken its rise from fables ; for human fiction, however artfully and plau- 
sibly contrived, can never gain credit long, among any pe ople where. tree 
inquiry is allowed, which was never denied by our ancestors, who, on 
the coutrary, thought it the sacred, invaluable, and natural right of every 
man, to examine and judge for himse If; therefore, we think it evident, 
that our notions concerning future rewards and punishments were either 
revealed immediately from heaven to some of our forefathers, and from 
them descended to us; or, were implanted m tach of us at our creation 
by the creator of all things. 

Whatever the methed might have been whereby God hath been pleas- 
ed to make kuown to us his will, and to give us the knowledge of our du- 
ty, “tis still in our sense a divine revelation. Now we desire to propose 
to him a few questions: does he believe, that our forefathers, who were 
eminent for their piety, coustant and warm in the pursuit of virtue, 
hoping thereby to merit everlasting happiness, were all damned? Does 
he think, that we, who are their zealous imitators in good works, and in- 
fluenced by the same motives as they were, e: rnestly endeavoring, by 
the greatest circumspection, to tread in the paths of integrity, are in a 
state of damnation? If these are his sentiments, they are surely as im- 
pious as they are bold and daring. In the next place, we beg that he 
would explain himself more particularly concerning the revelation he 
talks of : if he admits no other than what is contained in his written book, 
the contrary is evident from what has been shown before ; but if he says, 
‘¢ God hath revealed himself to us, but not sufficiently for our salvation,” 
then we ask to what purpose should he have revealed to us in any de- 
sree? It isclear, that a revelation, insufficient to save, cannot put us 
in a better condition than we should be withont any revelation at al! 
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We cannot conceive that God should point out to us the end we ought to 
aun at, without openig to us the way to arrive at that end, But. sup- 
posing our understandings to be so far illuminated as to know it to be 
our duty to please God, who yet hath leit us under an incapacity of do- 
ing it; will this missionary conclude that we shall all be damned? Will 
he’ take upon himself to pronounce against us for not doing those things, 
which he even acknowledges are impossible for us to do v Teis our opi- 
niop that every man is possessed of sufficient knowledge for his own sal- 
vation. The Alimighty (for any thing known tothe contrary) nught have 
communicated himself to different races of people, in different manners: 
some say, they have the will of God in writing; be it so, their revelation 
has no advantage over ours, since both must be equallysufficient to save, 
or the end of revelation would be frustrated: besides, if they be both 
true, they must be the same in substance ; and the difference only lies in 
the mode of communication. He tells us there are many precepts in his 
written revelation, of which we are entirely ignorant. But the written 
commands ean only be designed for those who have the writings... They 
cannot regard us. Had the “Almighty thought as much knowledge neces- 
sary to our salvation, his goodness ‘would not so long have deterred the 
communication of it to us; and to say that in a matter so necessary he 
would not at one and the same time equally reveal hunself to all mankind, 
is nothing less than an absolute denial of his omnipotence. Without 
doubt, he could make his will manifest, without any written book, or the 
assistance of any thing human whatever. 
We shall, in the next place, consider the arguments which arise from 
a consideration of providence. If we are the work of God, (which, I 
presume, will not be denied,) it follows from thence that we are under the 
are and protection of God; for, it cannot be supposed that the Deity 
would abandon his creatures, and be utterly regardless of their welfare. 
Then, to say that the Almighty hath permitted us to remain in fatal er- 
ror, through so many ages, is to represent him asa tyrant! Low is it 
consistent with his justice to force life upon a race of beings without 
their consent, and damn them eternally, without ever opening to them a 
door of salvation? Our conception of the gracious God is more noble, 
and we think that those who do otherwise do little less than blaspheme. 
Again, "ts through the care and goodness of the Alinighty,. that, 
from the beginning of time, through many generations to this day, our 
names have been preserved. By the same care we now eujoy our lives, 
aud are furnished with the necessary means of preserving them, But 
all these things are trifling compared with our salvation ; therefore, since 
God hath bes nm so paretal for us in matters of little consequence, it 
would be absurd to affirm that. he has neglected us in a case of the 
greatest importance. Admit that he hath forsaken us, yet it would not 
have been without a just cause. Let us suppose that a crime was com- 
mitted by our ancestors, like to that which we are told was committed 
by another race of people; in such a case, God would certainly punish 
the criminal, but would not involve us, who are innocent, in his guilt; those 
who think othe srwise, must take the Alinighty to be a very w himsical, ill 
natured being. 
Once more, are the Christians more virtuous, or rather, are they not 
more vicious ‘than we are’? If so, how came it to pass, that they are 
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the objects of God’s beneficence, while we are neglected? Does the 
Deity .conter his favors. without reason, and with so much partiality ? 
In a word, we find the Christians much more depraved in their morals 
than ourselves ; and we judge of their doctrine by the baduess of 
their lives. 
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THE MAHOMETANS.,. 


In looking over the editorial remarks of the different newspapers pub- 
blished in this city, on the recent intelligence from Greece, [ have ob- 
served that some of them have resorted to the usual cant of attributing 
the destruction of the Turkish navy to the interposition of divine provi- 
deuce. The pious editor of the Daily Advertiser, in particular, after in- 
dulging in a strain of the most virulent abuse against the Mahometans— 
calling them infidels, barbarians, monsters, wretches, &c., tells his read- 
ers—‘ It appears now the will of providence that an end shall be put to 
the unrestained devastations of the followers of the prophet.” 

It is manifest from the language of this fanatical writer, that the being 
wha is supposed by him to govern the universe, and to regulate, the ac- 
tions and affairs of mortals, could have prevented all the misery and 
wretchedness which the Greeks bave endured, if he had been disposed 
to interpose in their behalf. That he did not interpose till now—till all 
hopes of deliverance had almost become extinct, proves him to be a be- 
ing influenced by malignant passions, and who takes delight in beholding 
the ‘sufferings of the oppressed. If it was his “will” at this late period 
—after the ‘brutal power” had stained its hands with the blood of pa- 
triots, of helpless females, and of tender babes—to afford the survivors 
relief, itis impossible to consider him either good or benevolent. Could 
he not have prevented these murderous deeds altogether? The power 
that can do good, and will not, is an evil power.. The power which per- 
mits vice to predominate over virtue, itself being capable of controlling 
the evil, isan evil power. These, if not proofs, ‘strongly imply that the 
thing called providence is altogether a fiction. 

But why call the Turks barbarians and infidels? In massacreing the 
Greeks, they have done no more than what the Christians have done to 
each other? Has the cross been less the signal for shedding bleod than 
the crescent? Was it by the sword of Mahometans or of Christians that 
whole nations were butchered on the discdyery of the continent we now 
inhabit? Which of them perpetrated the sanguinary crimes of a St. 
Bartholomew’s day—kindled the fires of Smithfield—instigated the ex- 
termination of the Scottish covenanters-—piled up the faggots of an auto 
da fe—established the Spanish inquisition, by which twelve millions of 
humaw beings were immolated? Were they the followers of Mahomet, or 
of the “meek and lowly Jesus,” who wantoned i in these scenes of blood. 
brutal Just, and avarice ? 

The fact is, very little is known of the Mahometans but what has been 
communicated by the priests, who visited Turkey for the purpose of en- 
larging the influence of the Roman pontiff; and ‘who, in consequence of 
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not meeting with the success they had anticipated, sought revenge in 
promulgating the most shameful calumuies atid base fabrications respect- 
ing the whole population of the country. On the credit of ‘such testitro- 
ny as this, things have been reported of Mahomet and his followets, itot 
only false, but contrary to reason; which, notwithstanding, are noW re- 
ceived as truths by many who are not always disposed to adopt opinions 
without-examination. 

As to Mahemet hunself, nothing is more common. than the, opinion 
that he was an ignorant impostor; that his religion was a mixture of Ju- 
daism and heresy ; and that it was embraced “only by robbers—by men 
who neither acknowledged God nor justice. The falsehood of these 
opinions is evident from La Croze’s Historical Dissertations, in which 
that writer (v. 1, p. 38) says, that ‘*‘ Mahomet had very fine natural parts. 
ile was agreeable, polite, and obliging, and fit to converse with all 
inaukind.” 

The Alcoran, an original copy of which is possessed by few Chris- 
tians, is thus spoken of by the marquis D’Argens: “ It contains exe ellent 
things; deserves the esteem of good inen, and is useful for the correction 
of manners.” 

From the way in which the Turks are generally spoken of, it might be 
supposed that their religious opinions are altogether drawn from the ‘Al- 
' coran, and that there is no resemblance whatever between these opinions 
and those entertained by Christians—in fact, that they are’ entirely dil- 
ferent. ‘This, however, is not the case; for it appears by professor Re- 
land’s account of Mahometanism that they believe the Pentateach, the 
psalins of David, and the gospel of Jesus, were given by God, as wv ell as 
the Alcoran. This fact is also mentioned in Jacob Ben Sidi Ali’s Ex- 
position of the Faith of the Sonnites; in Maracci’s Prodromus to the Al- 
coran; and by the English clergyman Dr. Smith, in his “remarks upon 
the manners, religion, ‘and government of the Turks.” 

Dumont, who resided for sore years at Smyrna, which gave hiim an 
opportuuity of obtaining correct information as to the religious tenets of 
the Mahomcetans, says that they profess to believe in Jesus °C hrist, whom 
they call the breath of God; acknowledging that he was concéived by 
divine influence, as represented in the gospels received by Christians ; 
that, having altered and reformed the law, this incurred the hatred of the 
Jews, who ‘sought to put him to death, and hired the traitor Judas to be- 
tray him; but when he came to the garden of olives, they were séized 
with so strange an illusion, that they crucified Judas instead of ‘his imas- 
ter, who was in the mean tame carried to heaven. hey believe, also, 
that he. will come again to judge the world at the last day; but ‘that he 
will first reign on the earth, and marry, and have children. "They ‘af- 
firm that he was a holy man and a chosen vessel, but they deny the tri- 
nity; saying that such an opinion would absolutely destroy the tnity'of 
that severeign being without which he could not be God. 

Among. the thousand tales which the Christian priests have promul- 
gated respecting the doctrines of Mahomet, is the one which’ makes 
him exclude the female sex from heaven. Abalfeda relates that an ‘old 
woman, one day importumed him to tell her what she must do to 
get into paradise. * My good Tady,”’ said the propliet, “* paradise ts rot 
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for old women.” ‘The good woman began to weep; but he consoled her 
by saying, “‘ ‘There will be no old women there, because they will become 
young again.” ‘This doctrine is amply confirmed in the 54th chapter of 
the Koran. It would be as easy to expose all the other silly things.said 
of Mahomet by the priesthood. 

This. extraerdinary man has been accused of intolerance. In what- 
ever light that part of his conduct may be viewed where he is represented 
as carrying a sword in one hand and the Alcoran in the other, it is cer- 
tain that the sentiments which he uttered had nothing in them of an into- 
lerant or illiberal nature. ‘* Whosvever (said he) lives innocently, and 
does justice, whether he be a Christian, Jew, or pagan, shall be saved, as 
well as my disciples.” His calumniators would and do say, that whe- 
ther we live justly and virtuously or not, if we do not delieve in the doc- 
trines which they teach, and which they admit it is impossible to under- 
stand, we shall not be saved. On which side the charge of intelerance 
lies, we can be at no loss to decide. 

The moral precepts of the Aleoran will bear a comparison, at any time, 
with those of Christianity. ‘That charity,” says DY Argens, “which is 
so strongly recommended in their books, and the pardon of their ene- 
nies, are two points which elude the most refined morality. But what 
theyyare most to be commended for is, that they vot only helieve, but 
practise, these maxiins. Their kindness to the poor is often beforehand 
with their necessities. There are few Turks but give considerable alms 
in their lifetime, which are applied to the relief of the unfortunate. The 
caravanseras, the wells, the fountains built upon the road, for the conve- 
niency of pilgrims and poor travellers, of what religion soever they be, 
are everlasting monuments of the virtue of the Mahometans. Their 
compassion for the miserable extends still farther: they have hospitals 
for ineurables, for those that are maimed, and for lunaties. There are 
few people who have a stricter regard to their promises ; inasmuch that 
they are slaves to their words; and the difference of religion does not 
serve them as a pretext to deceive those with whom they have any world- 
ly dealings. The respect which the Mahometans pay to their parefts is 
worthy of praise. At Constantinople, few of those children ure to be 
seen that make nature blush, which is so common in Christian countries. 
The Tartars and the Arabians are still more zealous observers of filial 
obedience. But what I admire them most for is their aversion to ca- 
jumny. ‘They are ignorant of the art of poisoning their discourses: 
theix conversation is not made up of slander, nor filled with scandalous 

tales.” 

‘This testimony of one of the most celebrated writers who flourished in 
the last century, might be corroborated by numerous other respectable 
authors, But there can be no doubt that the followers of Mahomet are 
generally the most correct in their dealings, the most faithful in their en- 

gagements, and the strictest in the diseharge of the moral duties, of any 
people on the earth. It is onfy in those Mahometan countries, where 
priestcraft has the ascendancy, that the morals of the people are corrupt. 
But as on this, as on all other subjeets, facts and experience are. better 
calculated to Jead to a correct decision than abstract reasoning, let us try 
the religion of Mahomet on the authority of “ Golberey’s Travels im 
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Atrica,” a late publication, the author of which appears fice from any 
leaning toward Islamism : 

This writer, speaking of the Moors of Zara, says ‘they are very zeal- 
ous Mahometans; but, as superstition is ever the attendant of a foul con- 
science and sytematic depravity, they are in consequence ridiculously 
superstitious. Their priests, whom they call marabouhts, and who form 
a very important tribe among them, support this deplorable weakuess. 
These men: are very vicious, corrupt, inhuman, cruel, and ferocious— 
crafty and perfidious—equally cowardly and cruel—who possess no me- 
ral prineiple—who know no right either natural or political, and who 
follow no other impulse than what their self interest and. their passions 
dictate. ‘Their manners are barbarous, corrupted, and disgustmg.” 

Here is a picture of a very religious people under the. guidauce of 
priests. Let us now see what the same writer says respecting another 
and a very different nation m Africa, who have no priests, nor religious 
worship of any kind: 

**One of the principles of their morality is to do unto others as they 
vould be done by. They never plunder or rob among ‘themselves. 
‘They never make slaves; nor has it ever been known that a Bambou- 
kain became the captive of his countrynran, or was sold by him. They 
mutually assist each other, and keep their promise inviolable. They 
practice hospitality with the utmost pleasure and alacrity; and, indeed, 
they possess this virtue in an eminent degree: it is particularly toward 
the blacks, with a preference for Mahometan negroes, that they exercise 
it with zeal: they do not hike the whites, but fear anc distrust them; and 
hence their conduct toward them is very different from that which they 
show toward the negroes. In the whole country of Bambouk, a black 
will never be found to want necessaries: if he arrives naked and destitute 
among those hospitable people, they in an instant procure him elothing. 
A strange negro enters the first house he meets with in his road, and sa- 
lutes the master: if it be at the hour of repast, he is placed at his side, 
and eats in the same bowl: every one treats him with cordiality ; and 
when the meal is finished, the stranger rises, and addresses the host with 
a sentence to the following eflect: I thank thee, brother; may Mahomet 
bless thee, and may God prosper thee. With these words a strange 
black may travel through the whole of Bambouk, without wanting any 
thing, and meeting every where with a favorable reception. 

‘“* A very singular circumstance, which distinguishes the Mandings of 
Bambouk from their original stamina, is, that they have no marabouhts 
or priests, and they will not suffer them to exist in their e ountry. ‘Thev, 
however, had these priests at the time of conquering the country; but they 
conspired against the chiefs of the nation: they wished to possess them- 
selves of the sovereign authority, to subjugute the Bamboukains, and to 
render themselves masters of the gold mines. This conspiracy was'dis- 
covered, and all the marabouhts were put to death. From this period, 
these priests were not only expelled fromm Bambouk, but they would ‘not 
suffer a Mahometan priest te enter the territery.” 

It is true, these enemies of the priesthood entertain some foolish and 
superstitious notions about a devil, who they believe fabriecates gold in the 
bowels of the earth. Thev say that he “keeps a very good table, and 
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gives his workmen plenty of food; and that when they can obtain some 
confidential place from him, they live'in high style, and their situation 
is im every respect enviable.” But ridiculous as this may appear, the 
belief of the Christians is equally so, and much more gloomy. and :horri- 
ble; for they imagine the dévil keeps a very bad table, affording onty one 
solitary dish of “ fire and brimstone” for his wretched slaves. 

Although no one whose mind is freed from the fetters of superstition 
can view the destruction of the Turkish fleet as an act of divine power, 
there is sufficient reason for congratulation on an event that promises to 
lead to the emancipation of the Greeks from the galling bondage under 
whiéh they have so long remained. Their political independénce once 
established, they will have abundant opportunities of cultivating their 
minds by useful studies. Hitherto their abject situation rendered them 
a prey to the rapacity of their own priesthood, who, like the priesthood 
in all countries, find it much easier to plunder and to govern the ignorant 
than the intelligent. 

"The introduction of our modern systems of education among « people 
who have displayed so ardent a love for liberty as the Greeks have done, 
cannot fail to produce a powerful effect. As knowledge increases, su- 
perstition will decrease; and if we judge from the rapid. progress which 
libetal principles have made within these few: years, we may reasdiably 
hope that the period is not far distant when the bulk of mankind will be 
withdrawn from the influence of priesteraft and superstition. Only forty 
years since, a scientific man, who merely advocated the first step to libe- 
rality of opirion—unitarianism—had his house demolished, in England, 
and was driven from his native country by a-religious mob. Now, ‘deism 
is adyooated there before respectable audiences, and atheistical works 
published as openly us religious tracts. Although philosophy cannot be 
expected to progress like superstition, which ‘is nourished by ignorance, 
its growth promises permaneney. Seets of religion have often risen very 
rapidly?’ the Mahometan faith had its’ millions of supporters durmg the 
first century of its propagation. Like annual plants, religions spring up 
at one season and bear fruit, and the next seasom die. Philosophy, on 
the other hand, may be likened to the sturdy oak, the growth of which is 
imperceptible, but which remains after hundreds of. generations of the 
short lived things that surround it have been consigned to the tomb. 


VOLNEY'S RUINS; OR, MEDITATION ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF 
' EMPIRES. 


“The | Biljdcier merits of this work are too well known to require com- 
mendation ;. but itis not generally known that there are in circulation 
thre English translations of it, varying very materially in regard to faith- 
-fulness:andelegance of diction. Andas jt is desirable that the admirers 
of this eelebratéed writer should possess the best translation, I insert 

the. following samples for their information. 

The French Edition. 
. : | “° FNVOCATIONS : ” 


: Te! yous dfag: tuines’ bolipites, fombegx. sainfs, * lity silehcieux ! ted ‘Vétis ‘que 
se Pvoque; c'est a vols que j’advesse ma price. Citi talidis ane Forks ‘aspect Hepotkse 
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d'un secret efiroi ics regards du vulgairé, won coeur trouve a vous contempler le chagme 
des sentimens profonds et des hautes peusees. Combien d’utiles Jecous de retlexions twuch- 
antes ou fortes n’ofirez-veus pas a esprit qui ‘ggit vous consulter! C'est vous qui, lorsue 
la terre entiere asservie, se taisait devant les tyrans, proclamies deja les verites qu’ilx de- 
testent, et qui, confondant la depouille des rois avec celle du dernier esclave, attestiez te saint 
dogme de VEcauite. C’est dans votre enceipte, qu’amant solitaire de la LABERTE, jai 
vu m’apparaitre son genie, non tel que se le peint un vulgaire inseuse, arme de torches et 
de poignards, mais sous l’aspect auguste de la justice, tenant en ses mains les balances 
sacrees ause peseut les actions des mortels aux portes de |’eternite, es" 

O tombeaux! que vous possedez de vertus! vous epouvantez les tyrane; vous eMpoisonnez 
d’one terreur secrete leurs jouissances impies; ils fuient votre incorruptible aspect, et les 
laehes porteat loim de vous |’orgueil de leurs palais. 


Paris Translation, now published in this city, in duodecimoe and:oétavo. 
INVOCATION. 


Haut solitary ruins! holy sepulchres, and silent walls! you I invoke; to:yon] address 
my prayer, hile your aspect averts, with secret terror, the vulgar regard, it excites iy my 
heart, the charm of delicious sentiments, sablime contemplations. What’ useful legsous ! 
what affecting and profound reflections you suggest to him who kaows how % ‘consult you, 
When the whole earth in chains and silence, bowed the neck before its tyrants, yomhad al- 
ready proclaimed the truths which they abhor, and confounding the dust, of the king with 
that of the meanest slave, had announced to man the sacred dogma of Bauaiitt! Within 
vour pale, in solitary adoration of Lyaerty, [ saw her Genius arise from the maptious of 
the dead; not such as she is painted by the impassioned multitude, armed. with fire and 
sword, but under the august aspect of Justice, poising in her hand the sacred bilatice, 
wherein are weighed the actions of men at the gates of eternity. te 

Q Tombs! what virtues are yours! you appal the tyraat’s heart, and poison with secret 
alarm his impious joys; he flies, with coward step, your incorruptible aspect, and erecis afar 
his throne of insolence. a4 


London Translation. 
INVOCATION. 10 7 

Solitary rains, sacred tombs, ye mouldering and silent walls, all hail! To, you J adicess 
my Invocation, While the vulgar shrink from your aspect with secret terror, my heart 
finds in the contemplation a thousand delicious sentiments, a thousand admirable recollec - 
tiors. Pregnant, | may truly call you, with ureful lessons, with pathetic ané irresistible 
advice tothe man who knows how to cunsult you, A while ago the whole world bewed the 
neck in silence before the tyrants that oppressed it; and yet in that hopeless moment you 
already proclaimed the traths that tyranta“hold in abhorrence: mixing the dust of the 
proudest Kings with that of the meanest ¢laves, you called upon us to comemplate this 
example of Equauity. From your caverns, whither the musing and anxiots love of 
Liserry led me, I saw escape its venerable shade, and with unexpected ‘felitity; direct its 
flight and marshal my steps the way to renovated France. 

Tombs! what virtues and potency do you exhibit! Tyrants tremble at your aspect—you 
poison with secret alarm their impious pleasures—they turn from you with impatience, and, 
coward like, endeavour to forget you amid the sumptuousness of their palaces. 


Philadelphia Translation. 
INVOCATION, 


Hail, ye solitary ruins, ye sacred tombs, and silent walls! "Tis your auspicious aid that 
I invoke, ‘tis to you my soul, wrapt in meditation, pours forth its prayer! What though the 
profane aud vulgar mind shrinks with dismay from your august and awe-inspirmg aspect, to 
me ye unfold the sublimest charms of contemplation and sentiment, and offer to my senses 
the Jaxury of a thousund delicious and enchanting thoughts! How sumptuous the feast to a 
being that has a taste to relish, and an understanding to consult you! What cich and noble 
admonitions, what exquisite and pathetic lessons do you read to a heart that js eneceptitle of 
exalted feelings! When oppressed humanity bent in timid silence throughout the globe 
beneath the galling yoke of slavery, wt was you that proclaimed aloud the. birthright of thosc 
truths which tyrants tremble at while they detect, and which by sinking the loffest head of 
the proudest potentate, with all his boasted pageantry, to the ‘level of mortality with his 
meanest slave, confirmed and ratified by your unerriug testimony the sacred and immortal! 
doctrine of Equa.iry. 

Musing within the precincts of your iaviging scenes of Ys or solitude, whither the 
insatiate love of true-born Lisgaty had led me,,1 beheld her genius ascending, not in the 
spurious character. and habit of a blogd-thirsty ®ury armed with daggers and instrumente-ot 
murder, and followed by a frantic and intoxteated multitude, but under tlre placid and chaste 
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aspect of justice, holding with a pure and unsullied hand the sacred seales in which the 
actions of mortals are weighed ou the brink of eternity. 

O ye tombs and emblematic images of death! How superlative is your »ower, how 
irresistible your iufluence! Your presence appals and chills the souls. of tyrants with 
electric horror and remorse: the very remembraace of you haunts their minds like a ghastly 
spectre in.the midst of their voluptuous enjoyments, and the terror you inspire plants-therns 
in all their thoughts, and poisons their impious pleasures into pains. 


a 

The first translation was made and published in London soon after the 
appearance of the work in Freneh, which I perceive by a late edition,.is 
Still adopted without alteration. Mr. Volney, when in this country, in 
1797, expressed his disapprobation of this translation, alleging that the 
translator must have been overawed by the government or clergy from 
rendering his ideas faithfully ; and accordingly an Houglish gentleman 
then in Philadelphia, volunteered to correct this edition. But it seems 
that by his endeavours to give the true and full meaning of the author with 
great precision, he has so overloaded his composition with an exuberance 
of words, as in a grea{ measure to dissipate the simple elegance and subh- 
mire A of the originil. Mr. Volney, when he becaine better acquainted with 
the English lancnage, perceived this defect ; and, with the aid of our 
countryman, Joel Barlow, made and published j in Paris, a new, correct, 
and elegant translation. Of the Philadelphia translation, besides the edition 
printed 1 there, there kave unfortunately been three others, one in New- 
York, one in Albany, and another in Exeter, New-Hampshire ; and Lam 
told, although [have not seen the edition, that it has lately been stereo- 
typed i in Philade! phia. 

Messrs. Dixon & Sickels, printers and publishers in New-York, have 
just issued a neat edition, in duodecitmo, copicd from the Paris translation, 
(not printed before in this country,) and einbellished with plates ; con- 
taining the Law of Nature, a Biographical notice of Volney, and a 
list ofhis works. A few copies have been printed in octavo, upon super- 
tine paper, which makes a splendid volume. 

** The work is for sale at the office of the Correspondent. Octayo 
copy, 82; duodecimo, $1; fine do., $1 26. 











NMISCELLANZOUWS. 


An Infernal Banquet.—We copy the following curious article from 
‘*Faustus; his Life, Death, and Descent into Hell,” a translation of 
which from the German has lately appeared in London: Already the 
monstrous vaults of hell resounded with the fiendish populace, while 
myriads ‘seated themselves upon the scorched ground. The princes 
then stepped forth, and commanded silence to the multitude, whilst Sa- 
tan heard the intelligence brought by his envoys from the upper world. 
The devils obeved, and a deathlike stillness prevailed amid the thick misty 
darkness, interrupted only by the groans of the damned. In the mean time, 
the shades of the fiends—shades, who are neither worthy of happiness nor 
damnation—prepared the immeasurable tables for. the banquet, and they 
My to be under the thrildom of such a task. When they were yet 

V flesh and blood, and ate the fruits af the earth, they were of that 
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equivocal kind, who seem the friends of all men, and yet are the friends 
of none ; whose tongues coutinually pratile of the noble precepts of vir- 
tue, which they feel not in their hearts ; who only abstain from eyil, be- 
cause it is accompanied by danger, and from doing good, because it re- 
quires courage and self denial ; who traffic with religion, and, like avari- 
cious Jews, lay out their capital at interest, for the purpose of securing 
a comfortable birth for their miserable souls ; and who worship God troin 
fear, dud tre:zble hefore hima hike siaves. 

The devils, ale to say the truth, are no better masters than than the 
Polish, Livonian, and Hungarian nobility, drove them about in hell at « 
furious rate. Others were sweating in the infernal kitchen, and cooking 
the meal for their haughty lords ; an unpleasant service for a soul, which 
had once supported its own human body by eating and drinking. For, 
although the devils originally ueither ate nor drank, yet they haye learn- 
ed from men the custom of celebrating every solemnity by means of the 
vlass and platter, and, on such occasions, they feast on souls. The. ge- 
neral of each legion (for hell is arranged on a military footing, and in 
this respect resembles every despotic government, or rather every des- 
potic government in this respect resembles hell) chooses a certain num- 
ber of damned souls as food for his subalterns. These are delivered 
over to the slaves, who stew, broil, and baste them with hellish sauce. 
It frequently happens that these wretches have to stick their own wives, 
daugl-ters, fathers, sons, or brothers, upon the spits, and to keep, up the 
purgatorial fire beneath them ; a truly tragic and horrible employment, 
rendered yet more so, since their overseer, a capricious devil, like all ua- 
derstrappers to great lords, stands behind them with a whip, in order to 
expedite ‘the work. On the present occasion, two popes, @ conqueror, 2 
celebrated philosopher, and a recently canonized saint, were intended to 
feast the palates of Satan, his viziers, aud his favorites. Abundanee 
of fresh victuals had just arrived forthe common people. "The pope had 
a little time before set by the ears two armies of French, Italians, Spa- 
niards, and Germans, in order to fish up in the tumult certain districts, to 
add to the patrimony of St Peter. ‘They fought like heroes, and felt 
by thousands into hell. What happiness would it be for the souls, in- 
tended for these devilish repasts, if they were thereby to find an end to 
their torments ; but no sooner are. they “swallow ed, digested, and return- 
ed peacemeal into the pools of hell, than they are regenerated, and 
arise to become the patients of new suffering. 


Grand Juries.—As a sample of the convenient operation of the grand 
jury system, in as far as it relieves justices from uneasiness concerning 
rash committals, a London paper states a case which occurred in a mid- 
land county some few months since. A boy finding a sack close to the 
lughway, carried it home: the boy’s father, finding out to whom it be- 
longed, advised the son to take it back the next day, lest the being pos- 
sessed of another person’s property might get him into some trouble. 
Before there was time to comply with this advice, the owner of the sack 
claimed and received his property back. Three months after this inci- 
dent, the owner of, the sack, who was a member of an. association for 
the protection of property by prosecuting for offences, found himself 
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called on by its regulatrons to ‘ptosecute. The boy was accordingty ta- 
ken'béfore-a parson jastice of that district, who made out his commitmen}, 
for felény, to’ the ‘county gaol.’ In that county gaol was, he doomed to 
rena six or seven weeks, uhder circumstances which ¢ould scarcely 
fail f rendering him vicious and: idle. He was destined, by thie fune- 
tionary of the'laws, to spend six weeks in prison. During the latter part 
of his confinement, he would have been locked up with eight felons every 
night, ina cell containing three beds. That this boy was spared such 
injuries; arose from the interference of an individual, who procured the 
Jad to’ be bailed, to appear at the ensuing assizes. In due time, the grand 
jury being assembled, the case in question was brought forward, and, as 
might ‘have been predicted, the bill was rejected. 


The Jesuits.—It appears evident that the jesuits are growing bolder 
and’ bolder every day in Franee. Two professors of Paris, M. Royer 
Collard’ and M\ Gaizor, are interdicted from lecturing at the Sorbonne, a 
pretty significant hint to the other professors, that they can only hope to 
hold their situations by the -enure of subserviency to the priesthood. M. 
Royet Collard, M. Guizot, and M. Cousin are on the index of the Pro- 
pagtinida’ Uleramontain, and consequently the lectures of these professors 
shall ‘not be delivered: this year, as they were not delivered last, and will 
not be delivered, if things continue as at present, next year. One of the 
grand ‘vicars of the bishop of Angers has sent-such an unequivocal threat 
of suppression to the master of a school for mutual ‘instruction, that the 
latter thought proper to shut up the school, fearing to incur the disptea-~ 
sure of his eoelesiastical superiors. “The Courier Francais emphatically 
says; “Folerance is now proscribed underthe new word of ‘ tolerantis- 
mus,’ as the doctrines of Bossuet‘are’ ‘proscribed as heresy.’ 

Talieman:=WV hence is the word’ talisthan” derived? Johnson con- 
fesses ‘he dvés not keow. It is: 'pretty certain it ean have no connection 
with the Greek homonym, which he has put in juxta position with it, ma- 
king a guess to the eye whieh answers to but one; and that the most de- 
c eptive criterion which the etymologist employs.» It is of oriental origin, 
conveyed to us through the tales of Arabian enchantment, and taken origi- 
nally frony Persia, where there is a’ mountain ‘called Te.esme, which is 
said ‘to: be‘enchanted. ‘This: mountain is arid and: steep, and ** appears 
to alterits form aceording to the points from which it is‘seen.” — This il- 
Jusory appéarance is of the same class asthe mirage, and results in an 
analogous! manner from the motion of the black sand with which it ts 
covered. Superstition may easily have ean aname from so singu- 
lar a phenomenon. - 





Universal Explanation of the Principles of Nature.-—M. Azais, the 
the author of several philosophical works, ‘has just published at Paris 
two volumes under the above title. The following is a compendium 
of his system. ‘The tiniverse is full of beings. These beings. inces- 
santly succeed one another;and are renewed, by'the action ofia first cause, 
which is God: ‘This action ’ opeartes by motton, which forms and. de~ 
compdses every thing that éxists’; and motion must therefore be con- 
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sideredeas the.second universal cause... Matter is. the subject, of the sac+ 
lion ef; this: second cause. . Every anaterial; being has an. incessant ten- 
dency to, develope or dilate atself, which constitutes expavsion.. Buty. as 
in dilating’ without experiencing any external. resistance, every hady. 
would \seon endi/in being dissolved and destroyed, there must be te pre~ 
vent) thateffect a ferce of compression, which! emanates 4yam. other bo- 
dies.and onthe same principle. ‘Thus, that which is expansive or des- 
truetive farce on the part of one material being, is compressive or, con- 
servative force on the part of the beings opposed to it;, and vice verse. 
All bodies thus act eternally the one upon the ether, producing the. equi- 
librium of worlds, and regulating the minutest details many, of them, 
According to M. Axais, this expansive and this ;omapressive forge -are 
equally operative in morals. 





Bigotry. —A late traveller in Russia states, that while- passing, fron, 
Petersburg to Moscow, “ we reached. the small distriet town of Krestzi, 
aud stopping in the suburb, close to: the post house, we were shown inte- 
a good Jooking habitation, on» the opposite side: of the street,, The 
peasept to whom it belonged :was absent; but the reception we, maet with 
trom-his wife convinced: us that we should. net have been amore welcome 
had «hes been at home. >. With the whole population.of.the suburh, 
amdunting to upwards of 1,000-souls,the family consisted of Staroverrtz.i, 
or dissenters of the old faith;;the ngidity of whose prineiples. operates 
as powerfully. on ‘their intercourse with all whom they consider, to he 
members of the orthodox Greek church, asthe contracted, spirit, of the 
ancient: Jews did in preventing them from having any ‘ dealiage wath the. 
Samaritans.” One of our number, happening to have meta}-buttons on. 
his travelling coat, and another haxjng.a tobacco pipe inshis hand, the 
prejudices of the mistress of the house were alarmed to such a degree, 
that all the arguments we could: use were insufficient to prevail on ber 
to make ready some. dinner for us. When compelled te do any service 
of this kind to such as arenot of their own sect, they consider themselves 
bound to destroy the atensils usediou the eceasions ; to prevent which loss, 
those who are more exposed to the intrusion of strangers, generally keep 
a set of profane vessels for the purpose. As the proprietor of the house 
we had entered appeared to be in affluent circumstances, it 1s tot amipro- 
bable that ‘he might have furnished at with something of the kind ; but 
the tobacco pipe proved an insuperable obstacle to their use... So great, 
too, is the aversion of this people to snuff, that-if a box happen to, have 
been laid on a table belongmg to them, the part on which: M :lay. anust 
be planed out before it can be appropriated to any further.use:” | 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


As two numbers more will complete the first year of the publidetion 
of the Correspondent, we think it necessary to call the. attention 
of our. subseribers to’ the eonditions on which we commenced the 
publication, namely: that those residing in the country should pay one 
vear ($3): in advance, besides postage; and. those residing in town, six 
months t advance. ‘These terms, we regret to say, have, in several in- 
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stances, not been complied with as to the current year, which renders it 
necessary that we should discontinue sending the paper, not only to those 
who’are now"in afrear, ‘bit tot these who may fot in future’confornt to 
the original conditions. 

We should hope that no one has subscribed to the Correspondent but 
suéh as wished to give it vital support ; and, as we have neither eccle- 
slasticul treasures nor benefices on which to draw, we trust that every 
well wisher to the cause will be prompt in affording us that aid whieh is 
so essential to the permanency of the establishment. Our own personal 
labors have as yet beev gratuitous; but, judging from the great interest 
felt for our success, and relying on the exertions of the friends of liberal 
principles to extend the circulation of the Correspondent, we have no 
doubt that we shall be ultimately remunerated. Meanwhile, if city sub- 
seribers were to pay their subscriptions for one year at our office, it would 
save the expense of collecting, materiaiiy promote the prosperity of the 
coneern, and greatly facilitate our labors. 

We have a variety of interesting pieces on file, with which we intend 
to commence our third volume; among which are, ‘**the important Exa- 
mination of the Scriptures, by Lord Bolingbroke,” (originally written in 
French ;) “the Doubts of the Infidels ;” “the God of the Jew s, or Jehovah 
Unveiled ;” “‘ Watson Refuted,” by the author of the Origin of Chris- 
tianity, or Truth drawn from Fables ;” “the Life of David,” &c. And 
should our evcouragement be equal to what we think we are warranted 
to anticipate, it is our intention to print the Correspondent on a finer pa- 
per than that on which it is now issued. We have had such ample 
proofs of good feeling on the part of those with whom we are associated 
in the great cause of mental emancipation, that we cannot allow our- 
selves to doubt of their determination to do ev ery thing that is just and 
neeessary to promote an object of such vital importance. 


Lectures on Science.x—The third regular scientific lecture before the 
F’ree Press Association will be delivered,on Sunday, the 13th instant, in 
the Temple of Arts, William street, at 11 o'clock forenoon. 


Books for sale at the office of the Correspondent: 

Ecce Homo! ora Critical Inquiry into the History of the Life of Je- 
gus of Nazareth—75 cents in boards. 

The People’s Rights Reclaimed ; being an Exposition of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Law of the State of New York compelling the obser- 
vance of a religious Sabbath—25 cents. 

View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in fav or of 

Materialism—25 cents. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Materialism—25 cents. 

Paine’s Theological Works, complete, 8vo., bound and giltt—$2; bids. 
1,50. 
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